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A large crowd assembled for the 
capstone-laying ceremony of 

the Salt Lake Temple as it neared 
completion. The temple was dedi- 
cated in April 1893. 
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PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE | BY TONY TIDWELL 





or more thana 

decade my wife Kathy 

and | have been 
among the 3,200 volun- 
teers who serve in the Salt 
Lake Temple each year. 
Every Wednesday as we 
climb the Grand Stairway we can view the mar- 
velous Tiffany glass window depicting an angel 
holding a flaming sword as he drives Adam and 
Eve from the Garden of Eden. This special piece 
is backlit so that the colors are rich and vibrant 
throughout the day, enhancing the drama and | f \ 
sacredness of the event depicted by the window. ie || Ae 

Unfortunately, many beautiful areas of the i A’ x ; lg 
temple are not seen during a patron's normal WL 7 
visit. As temple workers, we can meditate in a . 
room that Lorenzo Snow used as his office while 
he was serving as Temple President and as President of the Quorum of the 
Twelve. From that room one can view the beautiful Tiffany masterpiece, The 
First Vision, that is a central feature of the room known as the Holy of Holies. 

Louis Tiffany started his glass business in New York City only fourteen 
years before President Wilford Woodruff commissioned these and other 
wonderful glass pieces for the Salt Lake Temple. The colors are infused in 
the glass with textures and shading that make Tiffany glass unique. The 
finished windows were shipped by train to Salt Lake City in time for the 
temple's dedication in 1893. 

As | tour Utah to speak at chapter meetings 
and meet with SUP members, I've learned that 


ey alee Latter-day Saint buildings incorporate IONEER would like to express appreciation to Dr. F. Charles Graves for 
SS Ut aie ues his many years of service as a member of the Pioneer editorial advisory 


known. A chandelier, a table, a painting, a special ; 
e ee board. Charles’ devoted care of his beloved wife and his own health issues have 
chapel window. For example, on 400 South and ates: 

recently prevented his participation with us. 


800 East in Salt Lake City is a fabulous 1870s meet- 
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inghouse (Salt Lake 10th Ward) that leaves me Charles started with Pioneer in 1994 and has been associated with the 
breathless because of the beautiful chandelier in magazine's production since then. He has been a guiding light to us, providing 
its chapel and the Tiffany windows that surround insight and ideas that have greatly improved the magazine. His many contacts 
that room. The Tiffany glass art and other treasures and relationships have helped strengthen magazine content and have bol- 

in our heritage buildings are testament to the pio- stered its production, financing, and distribution. He has consistently reminded 


neers’ commitment to leaving enduring legacies 
for future generations. 

We hope you enjoy this special edition of Pio- 
neer and its glimpses of Tiffany masterpieces in the 
Salt Lake Temple and other heritage buildings. 


us that the intent of Pioneer is to remember and honor those who proceeded 
us, our pioneer forebearers, and to record their stories and remember their 
faith. His understanding of and devotion to the pioneers has been invaluable 
to our work. We love his gentle, good humor and his wonderful service as a 


contemporary pioneer. Our prayers are with him for a quick recovery. 
AINTRONY Goi Ele 
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HUDSON RIVER LANDSCAPE STAINED GLASS WINDOW FROM ROCHROANE CASTLE, IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, NY, 


LOUIS COMFORT TIFFANY, TIFFANY STUDIOS, CORONA, NY, 1905 








BY ASHLEE WHITAKER 
Curator of Religious Art, BYU Museum of Art 


rom his earliest years Louis Comfort Tiffany (1848-1933) was fascinated 

by effects of color and light. The son of jeweler and luxury goods retailer 

Charles Lewis Tiffany,’ the founder of Tiffany & Co., Louis inherited a pas- 

sion for decorative fine arts, quality materials, and beauty. As a young man 

he wished to become an oil painter, studying in the United States and Paris 
and then, in 1870, traveling in Europe, Africa, and the Middle East. After returning to 
New York in his mid-twenties, Louis also developed an interest in interior design.’ 

With his passion for lustrous decorative objects and his love of color, Louis soon 
became enamored of the artistic potential of stained glass—a medium that had grown 
in popularity over the nineteenth century.’ Creative and ambitious, the younger Tiffany 
set out to revolutionize the art of stained glassmaking by recreating the opulent, color- 
infused glass of Byzantine and early-medieval artisans—where the color hues were not 
painted on, as in later eras, but infused within the glass material itself. As Louis later 
mused, “One can get in glass effects what one can never obtain with pigments, such as 
nearer approach to the brilliant and peculiar subtle color of the sky itself?* 


LOUIS COMFORT TIFFANY, BY JOAQUIN SOROLLA, 1911 





Louis Tiffany opened his first glasshouse, or 
glassmaking factory, in Corona, New York, in 1878.° 
He hired a team of chemists who worked tirelessly to 
formulate recipes that yielded ravishing opalescent 
glass. They experimented with complex combina- 
tions of metallic oxides—chromium, cobalt, silver, 
and uranium—which were added to the basic “glass 
recipe” of sand, lime, and soda in order to create 
glass infused with distinctive colors and color pat- 
terns. Tiffany's team also manipulated glass mixing, 
heating, and cooling techniques to yield striking new 
textures. They even developed specialized firing ov- 
ens for the cooling process,° and their efforts yielded 
unparalleled results. 

By the 1890s, Tiffany Glass and Decorating 
Company gained a reputation for creating the most 
elegant and sophisticated art glass of the era.’ Tif- 
fany glass was celebrated for its vast array of jeweled 
colors, heightened translucence, specialized textures, 


and milky, mother-of-pearl glow. These important 
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characteristics enabled Tiffany artists to create strik- 
ingly naturalistic paned window images painstak- 
ingly created from colored glass—distinct from 
traditional windows made of clear glass on which 
images were painted.® 

While today’s public knows Tiffany best for his 
stunning lamps, vases, and windows, his most fervent 
passion was creating devotional images and objects 
within places of worship. And demand for Tiffany's 
spiritual creations was high. 

Between 1880 and 1915, the US underwent 
dynamic urbanization and heightened religious activ- 
ism, with as many as 4,000 churches under construc- 
tion at any given time.’ To signify religious devotion 
(and status), congregations garnished their houses of 
worship with the best adornments available, including 
the very finest windows. A stained-glass revival had 
begun in England during the early 1800s, inspired by 
a nationalistic embrace of medieval art and architec- 


ture. Later in the century, the trend spread across the 
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CHRIST AND THE APOSTLES, RICHARD H. DRIEHAUS GALLERY OF STAINED GLASS BY TIFFANY GLASS & 
DECORATING COMPANY, ca. 1890. 
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ocean to America where, despite a 
long-standing Protestant ethos that 
opposed decoration in churches, it 
met an American culture ready to 
embrace contemporary European §§ (Rabe lee 
decorative fashion. 

In 1889, Tiffany responded to de- 


mands for devotional art by forming 
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an Ecclesiastical Department within 
the company. This department adver- 
tised itself as providing “all forms of 
church decoration and instrumenta 
ecclesiastica, '° and Tiffany Studios 

was soon known as the premier de- 
sign firm for worship spaces. Patrons 
could commission individual elements 
from Tiffany's vast offerings—such as 
memorial glass windows, altars, mosaics, or candle- 
sticks—or an entire church interior.'' To increase its 
prestige, Tiffany boasted that each of its art glass win- 
dows was unique, even those patterned after similar 
designs.” In the end, the Ecclesiastical Department 
was Tiffany Studios’ most successful unit.’* Its wealth 
of commissions bolstered other Tiffany ventures, 

and the Ecclesiastical Department outlasted all other 


specialized divisions of Tiffany Studios." 


Tiffany Studios and the Salt Lake Temple 


In 1892, and to great fanfare, members of The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints celebrated 
the completion of exterior stonework and the placing 
of the capstone of the Salt Lake Temple.” On that 
occasion, and in line with counsel just delivered by 
President Wilford Woodruff to expedite the temple's 
completion, Elder Francis C. Lyman of the Church's 
Quorum of the Twelve proposed that all in attendance 
commit time and means to insure that the interior of 
the grand edifice be completed within one year—by 
April 6, 1893, the fortieth anniversary of the laying 
of the temple cornerstone. This proposal was incred- 
ibly ambitious, considering the unfinished state of the 


temple's interior.'® 
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CAPSTONE-LAYING CEREMONY OF THE SALT LAKE TEMPLE AS IT NEARED 
COMPLETION. 





Joseph Don Carlos Young (1855-1938), who, 
in 1887, had been called as a Church architect with 
specific responsibility for the Salt Lake Temple, was 
assigned the monumental task of overseeing the con- 
struction of the temple's interior.’” A son of Brigham 
Young and Emily Dow Partridge Young, Don Carlos 
had studied engineering at Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute in Troy, New York.’ At that time, Troy was a 
major industrial city that boasted a number of lavish 
Tiffany commissions, and Young undoubtedly became 
familiar with the beauty and reputation of Tiffany 
windows.’ Thus, when he became responsible for 
the Salt Lake Temple's interior, it was natural that he 
contract important work to Tiffany Glass, home to the 
nations foremost ecclesiastical design studio. 

Young's correspondence shows that, during the 
summer of 1892, representatives of Tiffany Glass 
traveled to Salt Lake City to meet with leaders of 
the Church of Jesus Christ in order to “determine 
the character and extent of ornamental and artistic 
work to be done in the Temple” —including propos- 
als for windows, lighting, and fixtures. While Church 
leaders initially may have considered contracting 
lighting and decorative fittings as well as leaded-glass 
windows to Tiffany, ultimately the windows alone 


were commissioned.”° 
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In total, Tiffany Glass and Decorating created 
three traditional leaded-glass windows and two 
additional window groups for the Salt Lake Temple, 
each part of a very different interior space. More 
precisely, there are three colored-glass “subject” 
windows, a three-panel memorial window, and a 
group of four ornamental windows adorning five 
temple rooms. The cost of each window or window 
group—about $1,500 (or just over $42,000 today)— 
was met through donations. John R. Winder, Presid- 
ing Bishop of the Church and steward of projects 
tied to the temple's completion, wished to set an 
example for other donors. Winder thus volunteered 
to pay for the first window, which depicted the First 
Vision.”' Similar donations were made by Moses 
Thatcher, George Romney, Heber J. Grant, and John 
R. Murdock to sponsor the other Tiffany windows or 
window groups.” 

It is not known precisely when each of the 
five Tiffany windows was installed in the Salt Lake 
Temple, and because not all of them are signed, 


the authenticity of at least one of them has been 


INTERIOR CONSTRUCTION OF THE SALT LAKE TEMPLE. 
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questioned. However, the existence of the windows 
is documented in a catalog published by Tiffany Stu- 
dios listing their public works. The relevant catalog 
listing reads, “Salt Lake City, Utah/Temple of the 
Latter-Day Saints/ Memorial Windows, a Series of 
Historical Subjects, and Ornamental Windows.” 
Each of the five windows manifests the opales- 
cent luster and subtle color ranges of Tiffany glass 
and richly enhances its respective interior space. 
As a growing religious body in the desert West, 
the Church made an important statement through 
their Tiffany commissions for the Salt Lake Temple, 
strongly declaring the value and prestige Saints ac- 


corded their magnificent center-point temple. 


The First Vision Window 


In September 1892, Don Carlos Young wrote 
Tiffany Glass, requesting that a window depicting the 
First Vision be designed, created, and installed prior 
to the temple's dedication the following April. The 
first commissioned window portrayed an experience 
unique to The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints: the Prophet Joseph Smith's 
“First Vision.’ 

In his letter, Young carefully 
detailed Joseph Smith's youthful 
experience for Tiffany design- 
ers, who were likely unfamiliar 
with the story. Young outlined 
the emotion and symbolism he 
wanted Tiffany artists to instill in 
the scene they created. His narra- 
tive—employing original spelling 
and punctuation—merits lengthy 
quotation here, given its objective 
of helping Tiffany artists under- 
stand crucial elements of image, 
tone, and style. 





Tiffany and Co Salt Lake City, Utah 
Art Glass Manufacturers: Sept 20th 1892 


Gentlemen: — 


When your Mr. Coulson was here a few months ago the committee appointed to 
determine the character and extent of ornamental and artistic work to be done in the 
temple, had not arrived at any decision as to whether art glass would be employed 
or not.... It is now descided to have some of your work to adorne the interior of this 
magestic Edifice and a subject has been selected for your artist to sketch out, and sub- 
mit for approval. The subject is the first vision of the Prophet Joseph Smith... received 
early in the spring of 1820 in Manchester, Wayne Co New York when he was in the 15th 
year of his age. The scene which this remarkable vision opened before the youthful 
“Seeker after God"! will proceed to describe as graphically as|can.... 


The Scene is in a wood. The foliage of which would indicate the time of early spring 
of the year 1820. The first object to distinguish is a boy in the 15th year of his age clad 
in the ordinary garb of a farmer's son kneeling in the attitude of prayer similar to young 
Samuel of old. His position in the picture should be such as would express earnestness 
and deep humility. The facial expression should also be modestly turned upward: not a 
daring but in an imploring manner. To produce this effect, the head and face should also 
pose at such an angle to the observer that these expressions can be seen. 


The features of his face may be conceived approximately correct 
from a study of accompanying likeness which was taken in later years. 
The color of his hair was brown. He had a full blue eyes and at that period 
(15 years old) of his life he would be light complexioned his general ap- 
pearance would suggest that he was a healthy boy of good habits and 
of a thoughtful turn of mind destined for future greatness in the world. 


The next part of the heavenly vision to be described are the two 
personages which will form the crowning work of the artists in this inspir- 
ing and heavenly Scene. As previously stated. There were two Personages 
who descended in the Pillar of Light: The brilliancy of which exceeded 
the brightness of the Sun. And the Halo of glory which immediately sur- 
rounded them defy all description. They stood above him some distance 
in the air, but in such close proximity that every feature of their coun- 
tenances were seen. They were clothed in robes of exquisite whiteness 
reaching to the ankles, and the arms were covered nearly to the lower 





Dragonfly 
library lamp by 
Tiffany Studios 
(New York), 


Ca. 1905-10. 





parts of the wrists. The feet were also covered with a sort of shoe apparently of the same 
kind of material as the garments. The hair was of snowy whiteness and worne more 
after the early oriental style. It is not said that the heads were covered therefore they 
will appear uncovered. The faces of both these Celestial Beings were adorned with full 
grown Beards, also, of pure white color. One very remarkable circumstance connected 
with these two personages was, that they were the exact likeness of each other and the 
express image of one another, so much in that they could not be distinguished the one 
from the other, excepting in one perticular only and that was: this: the countenance of 
the one indicated that he was older than the other, as the countenance of a father is 
distinguished from that of a son and this impression was confirmed. 


When the older pointed with his finger to the other, saying, “This is my beloved son 
hear him."These personages stood beside each other facing the supplicant. The Son be- 
ing on the right hand of the Father, but elevated above him Joseph) with their heads 
bowed sufficiently forward to enable the boy to behold their countenances in full. And 
both were without wings. 


It is desirable as far as possible to human skill and the inspiration of art to do it, 
that the bearing and characteristics of these two Personages be so pronounced as to 
awaken reverence in the minds of observers such as we could conceive it to be propper 
to sence, of the presence of omnipotence, concealed by the radiance of infinite conde- 
scension and love... You will fill out the picture with so much foliage as will become the 
space allowed you, bearing in mind that it is to be the foliage of early spring in the state 
of New York upwards of 70 years ago.... 


| trust that | have clothed the conceptions of this heavenly vision in such language 
as will enable your artists to grasp the Scope of the subject. If you discover any defects 
in the description here given you will kindly make such corrections as are necessary to 
make the picture in glass as perfect a piece of work as can be done. We will be pleased 
to get a sketch of this design at your earliest convenience. With this sketch please send 


an approximate cost of such a piece of work. 








Four Light Lily: Art Nouveau patinated 
bronze and favrile glass table lamp by 
Tiffany Studios (New York), ca. 1900. 
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The Salt Lake 17th Ward meet- 
inghouse was completed in 
1907, but demolished in 1966. Its 
First Vision window was rein- 
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Studios for the Salt Lake Temple. 
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Congregation member Annie 
Watkins donated the funds to 
purchase the large window, now 
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located behind the pulpit. 





that the phrase, “This is my 
beloved Son, Hear Him!” be 


Young concludes by suggesting that commis- 
sions for other leaded windows would follow—and 
they did.” 

Measuring about twelve feet tall, the First Vision 
window was installed in an arched opening within 
the oval chapel-like space now known as the Holy 
of Holies, adjacent to the temple's sealing rooms. In 
accordance with Young’s instructions, Joseph Smith is 
appropriately youthful and fresh-faced and responds 
to the startling vision with amazement. Joseph holds 
out his arms, shielding his eyes from the radiant glory 
of the heavenly figures. 

The figure representing God the Father, on the 
right, extends a finger towards His Son. Don Car- 


los’ original instructions to Tiffany Glass requested 


placed at the top of the window, above the heads of 
the divine beings. Thus, the gesturing of God the 
Father matches His spoken invitation to the boy 
prophet. As He is introduced, Jesus lifts His finger 
heavenward, a traditional rhetorical gesture signify- 
ing teaching or instruction, here emphasizing the 
Savior's role in tutoring Joseph. The gesture may 
simultaneously suggest Christ's deference to the Fa- 
ther. The written phrase, taken from Joseph Smith's 
own account of the vision, was later moved to the 
bottom of the window beneath a passage from James: 
“If any of you lack wisdom, let Him ask of God that 
giveth to all men liberally and upbraideth not, and it 
shall be given him’—the verse that inspired Joseph 


to offer his world-changing prayer.” 
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This important Tiffany window is striking not 
only for its quality, rarity, and spiritual depth, but 
because it is one of the first artistic portrayals of the 
foundational moment of Church history.”° Young's 
precise description of the scene, including specific 
details about the clothing, hair, and beards of the 
divine figures, is noteworthy for its specificity. While 
its details go beyond those given in accounts by the 
Prophet Joseph, they may nevertheless reflect direc- 
tives from Church leaders to Young.” Its careful 
iconography was reproduced in other stained-glass 
windows created after 1900 for a handful of chapels 
in the Salt Lake City area, in Brigham City, and in 
Los Angeles, California.” And it remains the familiar 
trope for artistic depictions of the First Vision. 


The Expulsion of Adam and Eve Window 


Measuring six feet in diameter, this circular 
window shows Adam and Eve leaving the paradise of 
Eden while being watched over by an angelic mes- 
senger. Tiffany Studios based the composition on a 
well-known print by nineteenth-century French artist 
Gustave Doré.” Tiffany Glass occasionally 
borrowed imagery from popular paint- 
sa ings and prints for its window 
designs, particularly during 

TSN the 1880s and 1890s.*° 
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were recognizable 
and beloved, as were 
designs appropri- 
ated from celebrated 
nineteenth-century artists 
like Doré, Heinrich Hoffman, and William 


Holman Hunt. 


Laburnum table lamp by Tiffany Studios 
(New York) ca. 1910. Laburnum is a 
small European tree with hanging 


clusters of yellow flowers. 
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ENGRAVING BY GUSTAVE DORE. 


James E. Talmage describes The Expulsion of 
Adam and Eve as “an art window in rich colors.”*! 
The divinely appointed herald stands with a sword 
in hand and points Adam and Eve towards their new 
home among the briars and weeds of a fallen earth. 
The bright light behind the angelic figure alludes to 
the glory and presence of God, which they must now 
leave behind. In keeping with Don Carlos Young's 
instructions for the First Vision window and congru- 
ent with Church doctrine, the cherubic messenger is 
depicted here without wings, a variance from Dorés 
original composition. 

This window exhibits defining characteristics of 
Tiffany art glass. Subtle gradations of green and brown 
marbled glass form the foliage of the trees and earth. 
Studio craftsmen used a characteristic acid-etching 
process that maximizes passage of bright light beams 
around and through the angelic messenger, and they 
fashioned the angel's robe and those of the mourn- 
ful Adam and Eve using carefully selected pieces of 
“drapery glass, matching the folds of the glass to 
mimic naturalistic clothing. Many of the colored glass 
pieces were plated (or layered) with sheets of “ham- 
mered” glass—with tiny, convex textured circles—to 
heighten the diffuse effect of light.*” The faces and 
other details on the figures would have been painted 


with enamel by craftsmen. 


The Expulsion window was originally placed in 
a temple passageway leading to an instruction room 
called “The World Room’—a space representing the 
fallen world that Adam and Eve entered after being 
removed from Eden. The window is a visual reminder 
of the consequences of the Fall and of heaven-assured 
hope, concepts at the core of the teachings and rites of 
the temple.” This elliptical window now hangs on the 


landing of the grand staircase. 


Joseph Smith Receiving the Gold Plates from 
Moroni Window 

Like The First Vision this large window features 
an original design of Tiffany artists, and it, too, depicts 
a pivotal moment of the Restoration. The curvilinear 
window shows the angel Moroni, an ancient prophet 
resurrected as a divine messenger, entrusting a set of 
gold plates to twenty-two-year-old Joseph Smith. The 
metal plates, which had remained buried in a hillside 
in upstate New York for centuries, contained the 
religious records of Moronis people, some of the early 
inhabitants of the American continent. Joseph Smith's 
subsequent translation of these records was published 
as the Book of Mormon. 

The dynamic angel Moroni gestures towards the 
kneeling Joseph Smith, who receives the divine in- 
struction with visible awe. Moroni is surrounded by a 
corona of light that illuminates the muted, hilly land- 
scape of the scene. With his long, flowing hair and fine 
features, Moroni exhibits a form derived from classical 
European prototypes. As in The First Vision window, 
each glass piece is carefully selected to create the awe 
and emotional significance of the historical moment. 
Particularly impressive are the fastidiously matched 
drapery elements that form the angel's robe. 

Joseph Smith Receiving the Gold Plates was placed 
in a curved recess of an interior room used for proxy 
ordinances, a room the early Saints called the “Sealing 
Room for the Dead”—a room that remains today an 
elegant apsidal space adjacent to the Celestial Room. 
Talmage, the first official commentator on the purpose 


and meaning of temples, wrote specifically of this 


window: “It is a fitting symbol of the actuality of com- 
munication between the dead and the living; and it is 
to ordinances pertaining to this relationship the room 


is devoted. 


Memorial Window 


This three-part rectangular Memorial window 
commemorates the construction and completion 
of the Salt Lake Temple. Like The First Vision and 
Joseph Smith Receiving the Gold Plates, its design was 
an exclusive creation by Tiffany artists. It was likely 
installed after the dedication; it is a prominent feature 
of the anteroom to the Council Room of the First 
Presidency and Quorum of the Twelve.” 

An image of the completed temple fills the 
central panel. Decorative crests framed by undulating 
ribbons occupy the two side panels. The date of the 
cornerstone ceremony—April 6, 1853—is inscribed 
under the left-hand crest, along with the names of the 
First Presidency of that time: Brigham Young, Heber 
C. Kimball, and Willard Richards. The right panel 
memorializes the temple dedication forty years later 
and the First Presidency under President Wilford 
Woodruff. “Holiness to the Lord,’ a tribute inscribed 
on the exterior of the Church's temples, appears at the 


top of the window. 


Ornamental Windows 


Notably, a round window in the dome of the 
Holy of Holies was likely created by Tiffany and, 
if so, would be counted among the “ornamental 
windows’ listed in their catalog. Probably installed 
before the temple's dedication in 1893, the decora- 
tive, jeweled work is characteristic of Tiffany Studios 
craftsmanship.”° 

Tiffany Glass also created a beautiful decorative 
set for another interior ordinance room, originally 
called “The Sealing Room for the Living,’ wherein 
marriage ceremonies (“sealings”) were conducted. 
The set is comprised of a transom piece and two 
flanking panels. Placed in the space above a door in 


the rounded apse of the room, the transom piece is 
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delicately adorned with undulating foliate lines and 
roundels filled with flowers and Neoclassical lyres. 
Two rectangular art glass panels depicting potted lilies 
flank the door. 

The delicate lyricism of these windows is 
influenced by fashionable late-nineteenth-century 
Victorian glasswork. Both the lyre and lilies also 
carry appropriate symbolic resonance. Lyres, small 
harp-like instruments, were historically associated in 
Christianity with hymns of praise and worship. And 
lilies were a traditional symbol connoting resur- 
rection—altogether fitting iconography for a room 


whose ordinances were accorded post-mortal efficacy. 


The Church's commissioning of Tiffany windows 
reflected the fashionable aesthetics of late-nineteenth- 
century America and, in the short run, set an impor- 
tant precedent for subsequent buildings of the Church 
of Jesus Christ.°” From 1890 through the 1920s, many 
Church meetinghouses integrated decorative glass 
windows into their plans as a worthy enhancement of 
worship. Unlike the Salt Lake Temple windows, how- 
ever, those created for meetinghouses were typically 
selected and paid for by local congregations—and 
were not commissioned from Tiffany Glass, obviously, 
but from local, more affordable firms. 

It is notable that these early commissions 
of visual fine art, perhaps the earliest 
significant commissions by the 
fledgling Church, were of cru- 
cial spiritual events depicted 
in the very finest leaded- 
glass windows. Underlying 
decisions not only reflected 
contemporary decorative 
tastes, but paid homage to 
centuries of Christian re- 


Water-lily table lamp designed by Louis 
Comfort Tiffany, Tiffany Studios 

(New York) ca. 1904-15. Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, NY. 


ligious tradition fusing a leaded window’s instructive 
or ecclesiastic purpose with the ethereal light shining 
through it to create an otherworldly manifestation of 
divine truth. 


1 Charles Tiffany's firm carried fine goods from around the 
world, including bronzes, elegant porcelain, Asian glass- 
ware, silver, Venetian glass, and—of course—jewelry. 


2 Rosalind M. Pepall, “Louis. C. Tiffany: From Painter to 
Glass Artist,"in Tiffany Glass: A Passion for Colour (2009), 
16-7, 19-22. Louis’ deep love of color, his travels, and his 
knowledge of art historical styles from both Western and 
Eastern traditions influenced the aesthetic of Tiffany prod- 
ucts. The Tiffany name carried a prestige that benefited 
Louis Tiffany's enterprises tremendously; in turn, Tiffany & 
Co. sold Tiffany opalescent glass, and father and son often 
exhibited together. 


3 Throughout this essay, the term “stained glass" is used ge- 
nerically to describe colored glass set into a leaded frame- 
work. See Alice Cooney Frelinghuysen, “A Glitter of Colored 
Light: Tiffany Domestic and Ecclesiastical Windows,’ in 
Tiffany Glass: A Passion for Colour (2009), 74. 


4 Pepall 26. 


5 Over the years, Tiffany's company underwent a variety 

of name changes including Louis C. Tiffany & Company 
(1878-85), Tiffany Glass Company (1885-92), Tiffany Glass 
and Decorating Company (1892-1900), and Tiffany Studios 
(1902-32). See “Tiffany Studios,” under “Louis Comfort 
Tiffany,’ MorseMuseum.org, online. During the period of 

the finishing of the Salt Lake Temple, the company was for- 
mally known as Tiffany Glass and Decorating Company— 
although the more concise designation “Tiffany Studios" is 
also used within the current article. 


6 Alistair Duncan, Tiffany Windows (1980), 14. 


7 Frelinghuysen 74. Though other art glass manufacturers 
pursued a similar goal of reviving the opalescent glass of 
antiquity, Tiffany established itself as the best. Both Louis 
Tiffany and fellow American artist John La Farge developed 
methods for creating opalescent leaded glass; indepen- 
dently; they originated an “American School” international- 
ly known for its remarkable stained glass. However, Tiffany 
Glass and benefitted from the reputation and financial 
backing of Tiffany & Co. and from Louis’ business savvy, 
high aesthetic standards, and emphasis on design. 


8 Frelinghuysen 85-7. Tiffany employed crews of skilled 
designers and artisans. 


9 Patricia C. Pongracz, “Tiffany Studios’ Business of Religious 
Art,’ Louis C. Tiffany and the Art of Devotion, ed. Patricia C. 
Pongracz (2012), 53. 





10 In context, the Latin phrase refer- 
ences ecclesiastical furnishings, ac- 
coutrements, or needs; the quotation 
is from Jennifer Perry Thalheimer, “Louis 


Comfort Tiffany's Gospel of Good Taste; 
in Pongracz, ed., 28. 


11 Pongracz 53. 
12 Frelinghuysen 87. 


13 Duncan 15; Frelinghuysen 84. 
Frelinghuysen estimates that more 
than 5,000 worship-center windows 
throughout the US were created by 
Tiffany Studios. 


14 Tiffany Studios filed for bankruptcy 
in April 1932, then consolidated divi- 
sions and downsized. After Tiffany's 
death in 1933, former Tiffany employ- 
ees created Westminster Memorial 
Studios, through which all outstanding 
Tiffany commissions were completed. 


15 James E. Talmage, The House of the 
Lord (1912), 149-51. The capstone 
ceremony was held on April 6, 1892. 
Over 40,000 people gathered on the 
Temple Block and on surrounding 
streets and business fronts to celebrate 
the event. Talmage writes that, of any 
public gatherings, it was “the largest 
ever known in Utah" 


16 James H. Anderson, “The Salt Lake 
Temple; Contributor (April 1893): 280. 
Anderson writes, "When it was decided 
to complete and dedicate the Temple 
in one year, ... practical, experienced 


men declared that three years, or two 
at least, was the limit of time in which 
it would be possible to perform the 
work that had been undertaken” After 
architect Young took over the project 
in 1888, he redesigned some of the 
architecture of the interior, which 
suggests that structural work had not 
been completed and that finish- 

ing work had not begun (P. Bradford 
Westwood, “The Early Life and Career of 
Joseph Don Carlos Young,’ MA thesis, 
University of Pennsylvania, 1994, 338. 


17 Prior to 1887, Young had taught at 
the University of Deseret and Brigham 
Young Academy. He designed Liberty 
Park and the Templeton Bank building 
(afterward Zion's Bank) in Salt Lake City; 
the Bear Lake Stake Tabernacle in Paris, 
Idaho; and Brigham Young Academy 

in Provo, Utah, the central building of 
which is now the Provo City Library 


18 Westwood 529. When Don Carlos 
counseled with his father, Brigham 
Young, about his education, Brigham 
suggested that Don Carlos begin at the 
University of Deseret and then enroll at 
Rensselaer, which—at the time—was 
the foremost civilian technical acad- 
emy in the US. Through his range of 
courses, Young attained skills qualifying 
him as an architect. 


19 Josh Probert, “Tiffany Studios, 
Church Décor, and the Gospel of Good 
Taste,’ lecture, 8 Feb 2018, Brigham 
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Jeweler and luxury goods retailer 
Charles Lewis Tiffany (foreground, left) 
was the founder of Tiffany & Co. His 
firm carried fine goods from around the 
world, including bronzes, elegant porce- 
lain, Asian glassware, silver, Venetian 


glass, and—of course—jewelry. 


Young University Museum of Art, 
Provo, Utah. 


20 Ibid. 


21 Amajor obstacle to completing 

the temple was finances. In his role, 
Bishop Winder appealed to Latter-day 
Saints to increase tithing donations as 
a means of financing the temple. His 
biographer notes that “Saints soon dis- 
covered that J. R. Winder was not afraid 
to put his money where his mouth 
was’; Winder contributed gener- 

ously to the temple fund (Michael Kent 
Winder, John R. Winder [1999], 184). 


22 Ibid. 


23 Tiffany Studios, “A List of Tiffany 
Windows" (1910), 112; see also the Tif- 
fany catalog of 1897. See Josh Probert; 
see also Joyce Janetski, “Louis Comfort 
Tiffany: Stained Glass in Utah,’ Utah 
Preservation Restoration 3 (1981): 23. 


24 Richard Oman, “Ye Shall See the 
Heavens Open’: Portrayal of the Divine 
and the Angelic in Latter-day Saint Art; 
BYU Studies 35.4 (1996): 116-8. 


25 James 1:5 KJV. 


26 Oman, 115. Oman credits an illustra- 
tion in T. B. H. Stenhouse’s The Rocky 
Mountain Saints: A Fulland Complete 
History of the Mormons (1873) as the first 
known artistic depiction of the First Vi- 
sion. Artist C. C. A. Christensen incorpo- 
rated a depiction of the First Vision in his 
Mormon Panorama, begun in 1878, but 
that segment of the Panorama is lost. 


27 Young's description of God the 
Father and Jesus Christ is unique in its 
detail; Joseph Smith’s known accounts 
of the First Vision emphasize instead 
the virtually identical appearance and 
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profound glory of the two Beings. For example, 
his 1842 account declares, “| was enwrapped in a 
heavenly vision and saw two glorious personag- 
es who exactly resembled each other in features 
and likeness, surrounded with a brilliant light 
which eclipsed the sun at noon-day” Joseph 
Smith, “Church History,’ Times and Seasons [1 Mar 
1842]: 706-10; also in Personal Writings of Joseph 
Smith, ed. Dean C. Jesse [2002], 242). 


28 Joyce Athay Janetski, “Stained Glass Windows: 
A Latter-day Saint Legacy,’ Ensign Jan 1981). Deri- 
vations of the Tiffany First Vision window later ap- 
peared in buildings of the Salt Lake Seventeenth 
Ward (1907), Salt Lake Second Ward (1908), Liberty 
Ward (1908), Brigham City Third Ward (1911), and 
Adams Ward (Los Angeles, California, 1913). 


29 Doré created a series of 241 engravings of 
biblical scenes for La Grande Bible de Tours (1866) 
which became very popular. 


30 Frelinghuysen 86. While Tiffany designers 
initially imitated historical art, they moved to- 
wards original designs after 1900 to avoid being 
labeled derivative—unless historical designs 
were requested by patrons and approved by 
Tiffany himself. 


31 Talmage 187. 


32 Lindsy R. Parrott, “Unimaginable Splendours 
of Colour’: Tiffany's Opalescent Glass,’ in Pon- 
gracz, ed., 105. 


33 Talmage 187. 
34 Talmage 151. 
35 Janetski 43. 


36 Joyce Athay Janetski, “A History, Analysis and 
Registry of Mormon Architectural Art Glass in 
Utah,’ MA thesis, University of Utah, 1981, 243; 
confirmation by Josh Probert, correspondence 
with author, 1 Apr 2019. 


37 |bid. 257. There is another “First Vision” win- 
dow in the temple and a window showing Elijah 
in front of the temple holding keys; these were 
designed by J. Leo Fairbanks and constructed 
by Drehobl Brothers’ Art Glass, Chicago. Other 
glass pieces inside the Salt Lake Temple were 
manufactured by local firms such as Bennett 
Glass or imported by train from glass manufac- 
turers elsewhere. 
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he striking image of the Salt Lake 
Temple is instantly recognizable to 
most residents of the United States and 
many more worldwide. The exterior 

of the great building was the product 
of the minds of Brigham Young and the man who 
was sustained as the first Church Architect, Truman 
O. Angell Sr. But Truman Angell died in 1877, six 
years before the temple was completed, and many 
aspects of the exterior and interior design of the 
temple had not been finalized. The architect who 
received responsibility for the completion of the 
temple was Joseph Don Carlos Young, a son of 
Brigham Young and Emily Dow Partridge. 

Born in 1855 in Salt Lake City, only eight years 
after the arrival of the Latter-day Saint pioneers in 
1847, Don Carlos Young was raised in the austere 
conditions of the new settlement, but with high 
expectations from his mother. He was Emily's only 
son to live to adulthood, and before his death in 
1938 he was the last living son of Brigham Young. 
Don Carlos was named by his mother for Joseph 
Smith's infant son for whom she had been a nanny 
during the boy’s brief fourteen-month life. After 
showing himself to be an unremarkable student at 


Brigham Youngs private school for his children, 
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Don Carlos at age 
twelve went to 
work as a teamster 
for the Church’s 
public works de- 
partment, driving 
a mule team and 
hauling materials 
from City Creek 
Canyon to the 
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site of the new 
tabernacle being 
constructed on Temple Square. He returned to school 
in 1868, agreeing with his father that hard work is 

as good an education for a young man as is learning 
from books, but realizing that he was perhaps more 
suited to a different line of work.’ 

In 1870 Don Carlos began to attend the Uni- 
versity of Deseret, which offered a curriculum that 
was comparable to a high school education. In 1873 
he planned to leave and attend the University of 
Michigan along with several of his half-brothers, 
but Brigham intervened, deferring to advice of his 
coun-selor, George A. Smith, who believed that young 
Latter-day Saint men educated at eastern institutions 
would likely be led away from their faith and fail to 
return home, thus withholding from their Church 
and community the benefits of their educations. 
Brigham reached an agreement with Don 
Carlos and three other sons that if 
they stayed at the University of 
Deseret for two more years, 
they would be allowed to 
further their education at 
an eastern university. Two 
of Brighams sons met the 
terms of the agreement 
on time, Don Carlos 
and Feramorz Young. 

Don Carlos left in 1875 
to attend the highly 
regarded Rensselaer 
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Polytechnic Institute in Troy, New York, to study engi- 
neering. His friend William Sharp, son of Utah's John 
Sharp, joined Don Carlos at Rensselaer. Feramorz 
entered the US Naval Academy, also with the inten- 
tion to study engineering, but after two years he left 
the Academy and joined Don Carlos at the Institute 
in New York. Willard Young, an older brother, had 
entered West Point Academy in 1871, and pursued an 
engineering career in the US Army. 

That Don Carlos and his brothers chose engi- 
neering as a course of study might have been ex- 
pected. Brigham Young, a carpenter and tradesman 
himself, valued the building trades. Some of his oldest 
sons had been involved in the construction of the 
transcontinental railway, and some continued as rail 
builders. Don Carlos would have been a firsthand wit- 
ness to the construction of many public and private 
buildings in the Salt Lake Valley, as well as that of 
roads, bridges, and waterworks. 

Don Carlos’ choice of Rensselaer in New York 
is also not surprising, as Brigham Young and many 
other family members were from that state. Don 
Carlos’ influential brother-in-law, Hiram B. Clawson 
(at that time head of ZCMI, was also a native New 
Yorker. Don Carlos’ decision likely had unanimous 


support at home. 
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While Rensselaer was the only 
school of advanced learning in 1870s 
America whose focus was entirely on 
the sciences, the only degree offered to 
its students was civil engineering. The 
school intended to produce graduates 
with a broad, scientific understanding 
of engineering. Classes included phys- 
ics, metallurgy, chemistry, mathemat- 
ics, English, French, theory of me- 
chanics, surveying, and more. There 
were classes on building construction 
and stone cutting as well as classes 
introducing the new sciences of elec- 
tricity and magnetism. Every quarter, 
students were required to take classes 
in drawing and drafting, with con- 
centrations in landscape, topography, 
mechanical drawing and illustration. Young seems to 
have developed a strong interest and ability in using 
each of these skills. Architecture, however, was not a 
discrete subject taught at Rensselaer at the time.’ 

First in 1876 and then again in subsequent sum- 
mers, Young had opportunities to visit New York City 
where he made sketches of prominent buildings. He 
also visited Philadelphia, Boston, and Chicago, and 
made a conscious study of the buildings and bridges 
of those cities. In 1877 Brigham Young died in Salt 
Lake City, but before he passed away he admonished 
his student sons not to return to Utah for his funeral, 
but to remain focused on their studies. 

Don Carlos Young, Feramorz Young and 
William Sharp all graduated in 1879 and returned 
home to Utah. During the next few years, Don 
Carlos worked short-term jobs as a civil engineer 
for railroad projects in southern and central Utah, 
designed a meetinghouse for the small town of 
Deseret, and managed the family dairy farm in Salt 
Lake City. His interest in engineering was wan- 
ing, but his desire to work in building design and 
architecture was growing. He set up an elaborate 
drawing studio in his office, established a personal 





BEAR LAKE TABERNACLE, PARIS, IDAHO. PHOTO BY 
CHARLES R. PETERSON 


library of architectural source books, and subscribed 
to professional architectural publications. He was 
educating himself in the subject he now realized was 
his greatest interest. 

In the 1880s there were a handful of self- 
described architects in Salt Lake City, but none had 
the formal education and skills that Don Carlos had 
acquired. Well-connected through friends and the 
Young family, Don Carlos received several commis- 
sions to design new buildings, and as his skills became 
known, his contracted projects were increasingly 
important. He was the architect for the Bear Lake 
Tabernacle in Paris, Idaho, and he did the landscape 
design for the Logan Temple. Perhaps his most ambi- 
tious project was the architectural design for the 
central building at Brigham Young Academy in Provo 
in 1884. Young also began to teach at the University of 
Deseret where—in 1885—he was designated Professor 
of Mechanical drawing and Architecture. 

Don Carlos Young married Alice Naomi 
Dowden in 1881. Since the Edmunds Act prohibited 
polygamists from holding government office, and 
since Don Carlos had only one wife in 1883, he was 
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encouraged to run for election to the Utah Territo- 
rial Legislature. He won and served two terms. In 
January of 1887, however, and at the encourage- 
ment of his mother and perhaps others, he married 
his second wife, Marian Penelope Hardy. He did not 
seek reelection. 

On October 18, 1887, Church Architect Tru- 
man O. Angell Sr. died, leaving incomplete the 
finishing of the upper exterior and much of the 
interior of the Salt Lake Temple. Don Carlos was 
soon involved in the work of completing designs 
for the temple. He redesigned the towers of the 
temple to be built of stone rather than of wood. 
Working closely with Church leaders and construc- 
tion managers, he carefully laid out the floor plans 
for the temples interior, specifying the materials, 
decorations, and furnishings to be used in each of 
the interior rooms. He was sustained as Church Ar- 
chitect during the April 1889 General Conference 
and served in that position until the temple was 
completed in 1893, after which he was released and 


the position was eliminated. In 1895, at forty years 
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of age, Young served a mission to the Southern States, 
returning to Salt Lake City in 1897. 

Young continued to do public work as an archi- 
tect, designing many buildings for The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. He also did private 
work for family members and Church leaders. 


Throughout his career Young was not active in civic 


= 
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and social organizations and did little to network 
with the non-Latter-day Saint business community in 
order to gain commissions for architectural work. As 
a result, most of his later work was related to growth 
of the membership of the Church. Among the most 
visible examples of such work is the Church Admin- 
istration Building at 47 East South Temple, completed 
in 1914. The project was overseen by his own archi- 
tectural firm, which numbered his son, Don Carlos, 
Jr., among its architects. 

At his death in 1938 Joseph Don Carlos Young 
was survived by his first wife, Alice, and by thirteen liv- 
ing children. Another son who followed in his father’s 
footsteps, George Cannon Young, became the architect 
for the Church Office Building on North Temple in 
Salt Lake City. Of his father’s professional stan- 


dards, George wrote: 


| trained under my father, a very practical 
man. He had a fine sense of scale and pro- 
portion and design....He said, “The costs 
are soon forgotten on a project. But if you 
have one crippled step, they never forget 


it." He had experience in that, where hed tried 

to save, and in saving he had to sacrifice, and his 
clients never forgot what was left out. “Never sacri- 
fice hardware. Get the best hardware you can buy’ 
The Salt Lake Temple hardware was put in there 
about 1892 and is still serviceable today [1973]°G 


1 J. H. Adamson, “Foreword,’in Dean C. Jessee, Letters of 

Brigham Young to His Sons, xi—xx. 

2 P. Bradford Westwood, “The Early Life and Career of 

Joseph Don Carlos Young (1855-1938)."MA thesis, ‘ 

University of Pennsylvania, 18-9. ) 

3 Paul L. Anderson, “George Cannon Young 7 
Oral History,’ typescript, Church 

History Library, 46. 
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by Lawrence J. Dean 


oseph Dean was born the 
third of August 1831 in Ha- 
zelbury, Somerset, England, a 
son of Barnard Dean and Joanna 
Elliot.... On May 21, 1855, he was 
married to Catherine Knott in the parish 
of Taunton St. Mary Magdeline by Henry 
Pein wile... 

"Joseph Dean was listed on his marriage certificate 
as a carpenter... [He] was a rough-and-ready unedu- 
cated man, known for his honesty, but had no use for 
the churches of the day, so it was always a conundrum 
how he came to marry Catherine, a refined, pious 
woman, raised in a religious family, her father being a 
clerk in their church. ... After their marriage at bedtime 
she would ask that they have prayer. He would reply, 
‘You do the praying, and I'll say the Amens.... One 
night he heard some men preaching a new religion 
on the street corner. Tne.more he listened, the more 
he liked it. He went home and told his wife he had 
heard a new religion that sounded good to him, and 
persuaded her to go with him the next night to listen. 
They became converted [to the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints] and were 
baptized November 20, 1856.... 

“On March 30, 1860, they left 
their native land and took steerage 
passage on the ship Underwriter, a 
sailing vessel which took six weeks 
to cross the Atlantic. Having little 
of this world’s goods, they went 
through the trying experience of 
taking steerage passage.... [His 
oldest son, Joseph Henry Dean] 
being about five years old, remem- 
bers little of the trip, but said he 
did remember a burial at sea.... 

“Soon after arriving in Salt 


Lake, after all the hardships of the be | 
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trip, they were asked by Brigham Young to 
settle in Morgan, Utah, situated in Weber 
Canyon. They just lived in a dugout in the 
side of the hill, and suffered many privations 
until a house could be built... 
“Joseph Dean was offered work on the Salt 
Lake Temple, so in 1872 he had all his family move 
to Salt Lake, 60 miles by ox team. His oxen, Buck and 
Bright, pulled the belongings in two days. He rented a 
house and lot at the corner of 4th North and 2nd West 
in the 19th Ward from Edward Hunter. The lot contained 
an apple orchard. A. H. Raleigh, was Bishop....[ Joseph 
H. Dean], in his journal, tells how he helped his father at 
various jobs while he was waiting to obtain work.... 
[Another of his sons]: Jacob LeRoy says his father 
was a man of great principle. He often told them to be 
honest; to depend on the Lord in time of sickness, and 
they would be healed by faith... . Jacob LeRoy tells 
of his father taking him up on the high scaffold of the 
Temple so he could put his feet on the capstone where 
the Angel Moroni was to stand. The great height made 
him sick.” 


1 Lawrence J. Dean, Joseph Dean,’ gordonbanks.com, online 
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Joseph Henry Dean 


by Harry A. Dean 


Joseph H. was the oldest son of Joseph Dean 
and Catherine Knott, born in Taunton, Somer- 
set, England, October 16, 1855. 








oseph H[enry Dean] married Sarah 
Arnold October 11, 1876, in the Endow- 
ment House before the Salt Lake Temple 
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was finished. He also married Florence Ridges in 

the Logan Temple June 11, 1885. He was the father of 
twenty-two children, eleven by each of his wives. ... 
Because of his entering into this principle [of plural mar- 
riage, he] was imprisoned in the Utah State Penitentiary 
for six months, along with many others. 

“Joseph H.] was a very spiritual man by nature. He 
was intelligent, loyal to his families and his Church, and to 
those over him in authority. He was never heard criticizing 
one of his leaders. He maintained that continual faultfind- 
ing with the authorities was the first step to apostasy. 

“He filled three missions—one to the Hawai- 
ian Islands, and two to the Samoan Islands, where he 
opened the Samoan Mission in 1888. He was intimately 
associated with the leaders of the Church, including 
two presidents, Joseph F. Smith and Heber J. Grant. 
While he was in the Penitentiary, two of his associates 
there were apostles, Wilford Woodruff (later President of 
the Church) and Rudger Clawson. When father moved 
from Salt Lake City to Mancos, Colorado in 1898, he lost 
direct contact and association with these brethren. He 
held many important positions of responsibility in the 
Church, the last being that of Patriarch, which position 
he held during the last fifteen years of his life. 

“Joseph H.] worked as a stonecutter [for eight years 
off and on], cutting granite stones to be used in the con- 
struction of the Salt Lake Temple. And, after the dedica- 
tion of the Temple, he was appointed to be custodian, 
and worked for years as an ordinance worker. 

“During the latter part of father’s life, he wrote con- 
siderable poetry and some music (including the hymn 
‘Before Thee Lord | Bow My Head’). 





A life calling 


“For Joseph Henry Dean, a man who 
served as a carpenter for the temple 
working continually into the last months 
of construction prior to the dedication, 

the temple became the true center of his 
life and his life’s work. 
"As work on the temple drew to a close, 
many of the workers were slowly released from 
their commissions as their work finished. Dean, think- 
ing he too would be let go, wrote in his journal nearly every 
day during the last year of the temple's construction that he 
felt he would be the next one to be let go. But he never was, 
Olmstead said. 

“Dean was one of the few who was kept on to work 
on interior details after the dedication, like the stained- 
glass windows in the domed ceiling of the Holy of Holies. 
And later, when Dean found out about the possibility of a 
temple custodian position, a long-term caretaker for the 
temple, he wrote in his journal that such a position was the 
secret wish of his heart. 

“So one day he is walking in the street, and he runs into 
Lorenzo Snow... the first temple president of Salt Lake, and 
... member of the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles. ... He 
comes up to [Dean] in the street and essentially says, ‘| want 
you to know, if you so choose, we're going to give you this 
position as custodian of the temple, and you can go on and 
spend your remaining days, nights, and life in the temple! 

“The offer was an answer to Dean's prayers, and in his 
diary he attributed the blessing as a result of his willing- 
ness to donate more than a month's worth of his salary 
to the temple in the final year of its construction. It had 
been a time when the Church was in great need of money, 
more so than for volunteers or laborers, and he noted that 
because of his decision, ‘the Lord has seen fit to bless me 
with this opportunity to spend the rest of my life in serving 
at the temple’”’ Gi 


1 Harry A. Dean, Joseph Henry Dean,’ gordonbanks.com, online 

2 Excerpts from Aubrey Eyre, “Lesser-Known Facts about Salt Lake 
Temple's Construction Illustrate Pioneers’ Commitment, Sacrifice,’ 
Church News, 17 May, 2019 
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Historic St. Michael's Episcopal Church at 225 West 99th Street on Manhattan's Upper West 
Side houses one of the largest collections of Tiffany glass by Louis Comfort Tiffany. 
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1923, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, NY 
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in church construction occurred in the 
Intermountain West as well. In Salt Lake 
City, Denver, Boise, and other urban 
centers, religionists constructed massive 
stone monuments to their faith. As a rule 
these were larger and more elaborately 
decorated than previous church buildings 
had been. Some replaced smaller, more 
humble buildings, while some were new, 
accommodating the increasing popula- 
tions of the West. 

Although the most prestigious stained- 
glass firms were located on the East Coast, 
in England, and in Germany, stained-glass 
firms also existed in the Intermountain 
West, and consumers went to these vendors 
for more affordable options. Denver, for 
example, boasted glassmaker Clarence 
Watkins, who had emigrated from England 
to the United States as a young man. Estab- 
lishing himself in1868 as a maker of fine 
stained glass, Watkins’ business was con- 
tinued by his descendants, and it remains 
a vital business today. The Watkins studio 
produced the skylight of the Brown Palace 
Hotel and a pioneer-themed mausoleum 
window in nearby Wheat Ridge (Figure 2). 

While evidence suggests that some 
Mormon pioneers brought stained glass 
with them to the Salt Lake Valley, artisans 
did not found glass-making businesses 
until the turn of the twentieth century. 
Bennett Glass and Paint was founded in 
Salt Lake City a generation after that, and 
the company’s first major commission was 
the series of stained-glass windows replac- 
ing the original colorless windows in the 
Assembly Hall on Temple Square. The firm 
created stained-glass windows for other 
Latter-day Saint chapels, including figural 


ones depicting the First Vision. 
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Figure 1. 
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LOUIS COMFORT TIFFANY JOHN LA FARGE 


During the nineteenth century, stained-glass 
windows were indices of taste and class. The reputa- 
tion of the manufacturer, together with the quality 
and cost of the windows, strongly influenced the aes- 
thetic and spiritual responses of those who viewed 
them. Consumers had many choices of firms making 
high-quality windows, including John La Farge, 
Maitland Armstrong, Lamb Studios, and the Church 
Decorating Company. But of elite firms, none had 
the nationwide success or reputation of Tiffany Stu- 
dios, the full-service decorating company founded 
by Louis Comfort Tiffany, son of the founder of the 
well-known jewelry store. 


For centuries, stained glass was produced by Watkins Memorial Window, [date 


unknown] Crown Hill Mausoleum, Wheat Ridge, 


assembling colored panes of semi-translucent glass 


inife @tramiewo lear salderedilead sods arcane Colorado (design attributed to Frank Watkins). The 
tisans painted images on these glass panes, outlined window depicts covered wagons and a buckskin- 
in black, and fired them in a kiln to enamelize the clad man riding a horse toward Pikes Peak in 
images, making them permanent (Figure 3). central Colorado, reminiscent of an important 


During the 1870s, both John La Farge and Louis moment during the journey that the window 
Tiffany began production of a new type of stained- designer's father would have taken on his way 
glass window. Instead of painting on glass, La Farge West to settle in Colorado. 
and Tiffany painted with glass. They assembled as- 
sorted colors and types of glass into lead frameworks 
to create images similar to those of French Impres- 
sionist painters who applied subtle daubs of color to 
a canvas. Only small portions of the windows—most 
commonly, faces or hands—were painted. This type 
of stained glass came to be known as “American 
stained glass” and was part of the American Glass 
Movement (Figure 4). 
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(No Model.) 
: L. C. TIFFANY. 
Colored Glass Window. 


No. 237,418. Patented Feb. 8, 1881. 
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Figure 4, Patent No. 237,418—for “colored glass window” —was filed 
by L. C Tiffany, February 8, 1881, at the US Patent Office. This is one of 
Tiffany's earliest patents for assembling opalescent glass windows. John 
La Farge, who began as a colleague of Tiffany but quickly turned into a 
competitor, took out similar patents. 


American-style stained-glass images were more clas- 
sical and realistic in their treatment of figures and com- 
positions than traditional Gothic stained glass. Unlike the 
stylized, often two-dimensional figures seen in Gothic 
windows, the figures in American style windows were 
three-dimensional with the perspective of the configura- 
tions receding into the picture plane. The faces of the 


figures often possessed a similarity to those in Renaissance 











Tiffany Glass and Decorating Company, Helen Memorial 
Window, ca. 1894, St. Saviour’s Episcopal Church, Bar Harbor, Maine. 


paintings, having delicate lines and pale coloring (Figure 5). 


Designers often framed the compositions in Renaissance 
motifs such as strings of Arabesques, neoclassical balusters, 
and clamshells, matching window style to building archi- 


tecture. For a Gothic church, for example, the designers 


might incorporate a Gothic aedicule as a framing device 
(Figure 6). 
Glass plating, or the layering of two or more glass pieces 


of the same shape, was a unique innovation of high-end 
American-style stained glass, and Tiffany’s glaziers were 
masters of the process. A landscape scene of a waterfall with 


a lake and vegetation in the foreground might use two or 


Tiffany Glass and Decorating Company, Edna 
Murray Memorial Window, “Nativity,” 1901, St. Joseph's 
Catholic Church, Troy, New York. This window exemplifies 
the popu-lar convention of including a Gothic sculpture 
niche as a framing device in stained glass windows. 
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Figure 7. 


Figure 8. Detail of the Hoopes Memorial Window 
showing the different types of glass plated on 

top of each other to create depth in a Tiffany 
landscape window. 
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more layers of glass to create flowers 
and foliage, while no plating or rear 
plating might be used to create distant 
mountains and clouds (Figure 7). Be- 
sides adding spatial depth to window 
compositions, plating also added depth 
of color. 

Tiffany windows were visual 
stunts requiring craftsmen-employees 
who understood color theory, design 
composition, and materials science. 
Those who selected the glass for a 
given window project had thousands of 
options to choose from, especially after 
Tiffany built his own glass house in 
Corona, Long Island, and could create 
glass in custom colors, textures, and 
types. Tiffany referred to the glass he 
produced as “opalescent glass” because 
of the physical characteristics it shared 
with the opal: iridescence, depth of 
color, and visual texture. One can look 
into an opal and see the tiny, multi- 
colored mineral deposits that diffract 
light in multiple direc-tions. In Tiffany 


glass, one sees swirls of saturated color 





and the iridescent shimmer of metallic oxides 
instead of a singular flat color. 

Different types of glass were used to 
create different parts of Tiffany window com- 
positions. Drapery glass was used to create 
clothing and other fabrics. The undulating 
folds in the glass created the folds in a man’s 
robe, a womans dress, or an archangel’s tunic 
(Figure 8). This glass was made from flat 
sheets of molten glass that glaziers raked into 
folds. Confetti glass, also called fractured 
glass, was used to create atmospheric back- 
grounds such as foliage and water (Figure 
9) and was created by blowing chips or bits 
of broken glass onto the glazier’s iron table, 
pouring molten glass over it, and rolling the 
mixture flat. Thin strings of molten glass 
blown onto a sheet of cooling glass could 
be used to represent tree branches or other 
spindly objects. A glass with small ring pat- 
terns in it was used to depict leaves and other 
organic materials. Glass with less-dramatic 
folds in it, more subtly rippled than dramati- 
cally folded, was used to create angels’ wings 


and plant leaves (Figure 10). 


fos 
te 


Many techniques developed by artisans 
at Tiffany Studios were lost during the early 
1930s. Some of the best designers and glass- 
makers left the firm for other careers, and 
Tiffany himself was spending far less time 
in the studio than he previously had. When 
he died in January 1933, his studio closed. 
A group of former employees created a new 
firm in an effort to perpetuate the work Figure 9. 
of Tiffany Studios, but the loss of Tiffany 
Furnaces (and the custom glass it produced) 
made such a goal impossible. 

Twentieth-century stained glass began 


sharing characteristics of modern architec- 
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ture: clean, angular lines; the lack of 
ornamentation; and a limited palette 
of bright primary colors. Today, only 
Stephen Stelz of New Jersey success- 
fully produces glass that approaches 
the aesthetic value or sophistication 
of Tiffany glass. 

Thus, people today flock to 
special exhibitions of Tiffany glass 
or admire unique Tiffany works held 
in permanent collections across the 
United States and throughout the 
world. Tiffany artifacts evince a time 
when the general public joined art 
connoisseurs in valuing craft and 
beauty and in attempting to better 
society through fostering a national 


aesthetic environment. 


Josh Probert, an independent historical 
consultant, just completed a one-year 
appointment as a visiting scholar at 
the Neal A. Maxwell Institute, Brigham 
Young University. 


1 Martin E. Marty, Righteous Empire: The 
Protestant Experience in America (1970), 
147. 

2 George Wolfe Shinn, King’s Handbook of 
Notable Episcopal Churches in the United 
States (1889), 4 





Figure 11. Detail of the Jefferson Davis Memorial Window. 
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BY BRIDGER TALBOT 


he use of stained glass by The Church of Jesus 

Christ of Latter-day Saints, especially in its 

meetinghouses, has not been studied as often 

as other aspects of Latter-day Saint architec- 
ture. Indeed, even members of the Church of Jesus 
Christ are largely unaware of the use of stained 
glass in chapels. At present, no official registry of 
stained glass is publicly available, and even some 
of the better-known windows in Church chapels 
have unclear origins and histories.’ This article 
provides an overview of historical stained-glass 
windows in Latter-day Saint meetinghouses and 
tells how they have been modified or adapted over 
the years. 


The Use of Stained Glass 

The earliest examples of stained glass be- 
ing incorporated in Church buildings are from 
the late 1800s. Joyce Janetski writes that the 
patterned windows in the Millcreek 
Ward chapel were brought to Utah by 
oxcart in 1866 and mark the first use 
of such glass in Church architec- 


ture—but documentation is thin.? 





It is nevertheless true that, even with the arrival 
of the railroad in 1869, stained glass would not 
become popular in Utah for another twenty years. 
Among the earliest uses of stained glass by Latter- 
day Saints are windows in the Salt Lake Fourth 
Ward (1888) and in the Assembly Hall on Temple 
Square (1893).° Other windows may date from 
this period. The Coalville Tabernacle, for example, 
was built in 1883, and its stained glass was likely 
installed soon afterward. But the lack of docu- 
mentation makes it difficult to pinpoint dates. 

The use of stained glass rapidly increased at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. Only a handful 
of meetinghouses incorporated stained glass before 
1900, but between 1900 and 1910 at least sixteen 
additional buildings followed suit.* And between 
1910 and 1930, another forty Church buildings 
adopted stained glass. While most Church stained 

glass is found in buildings in Utah, scattered exam- 





>>~_ ples appear in chapels of Church buildings 


in Idaho, Arizona, Nevada, California, 
and Toronto, Canada. An early-era 
Washington, DC, meetinghouse with 
stained glass has been sold. 
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MILLGREEK 
WARD 


The stained glass window was derived 
from The Good Shepherd by Bernhard 
Plockhorst (ca. 1885). The windows are 
located in the Millcreek Stake Center: 
4220 SOUTH JEANNINE DRIVE 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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The original MILLCREEK WARD had two stained glass 
windows showing Christ as the Good Shepherd—one on 

the building's exterior, and one facing the chapel’s interior 
(installed in 1914 and 1936, respectively). When the building 
was razed in 2002, both windows were moved to a nearby 
meetinghouse and placed in the north and south lobbies. 








Each Latter-day Saint stained-glass window has 
a unique history, but in most cases, such windows 
were the gifts of generous donors. Annie D. Watkins 
donated to the Salt Lake Seventeenth Ward the cost of 
a large, gothic-style chapel window depicting the First 
Vision” (see page 9, this issue). The chapel window in 
the Salt Lake Eighteenth Ward building was donated 
by ward member John T. Caine,° while windows in 
the chapel of the Salt Lake Twenty-ninth Ward were 
donated by the bishop.’ The window in an early meet- 
inghouse in Santa Monica, California, was donated by 
the McCune family of Salt Lake City.’ 

Many windows were donated in memory of 
other people. A window in the Twelfth and Thir- 
teenth Ward (Salt Lake City) building, depicting 


MURRAY FIRST WARD 


Christ and His Apostles, was a gift honoring the 
donors parents.’ In memory of his son who passed 
away as a small child, Eugene Christensen donated 
to the Yale Ward (Salt Lake City) a window depicting 
Christ knocking at the door.'° In memory of their 
husbands, two widows donated to the Murray First 
Ward a window of a haloed Christ." 

Sometimes congregations acted as group donors 
to raise funds for stained-glass windows for their 
buildings. In 1938 Mary Louise Bunker, a young 
woman in the Alhambra Ward in California, was told 
by her Young Women leaders that they were going to 
raise money for a stained-glass window for their cha- 
pel. The group sold Christmas cards, donuts, and cup- 
cakes to raise money to install a window of Christ.'” 


The window is now displayed on the exterior of the Murray 12th Ward: 363 EAST VINE STREET, MURRAY, UTAH 


The MURRAY FIRST WARD’S window shows a haloed Christ 
with arms outstretched above the words “Come Unto Me.” When 


the original building on Vine Street was sold, the large window 


and several small windows were moved to a new meetinghouse 
on the same street. The large window was placed on the exterior 
of the building and is backlit at night. 
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Traits and Patterns in Latter- 


day Saint Stained Glass 
The types and patterns of 
stained glass found in chapels 
of Latter-day Saint meeting- 
houses vary greatly depending 
on the location and architec- 
ture of the building and when 
the glass was installed. The 










earliest stained-glass windows 
across the Mormon Corridor 
tended to be gothic windows. 
Examples are those in the 
buildings of the Salt Lake Sec- 
ond Ward, Provo Third Ward, 
and Payson Second Ward. 
Other buildings adopted the 
prairie style, installing stained- 
glass windows grouped in hori- 
zontal bands featuring geomet- 
ric patterns. Such windows are 
found in buildings of the Salt 
Lake Eighth Ward, Parowan 
Third Ward, and Brigham City 
Fifth Ward. A few Latter-day 
Saint stained-glass windows are 
unique. The Kaysville Taberna- 
cle (Utah) features neoclassical 
windows, the Huntington Park 
Ward (California) building has 
mission-style windows, and 
windows in the Wilshire Ward 
(California) building follow Art 
Deco style. 

While the majority of 
early Latter-day Saint win- 
dows are patterned and feature 
geometric or abstract designs, 


some of these integrate reli- 
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the door. When the building caught fire in 1927, the ward’s Bishop, Thomas B. Child, 
arrived to find firefighters preparing to knock out the windows for ventilation. He picked 
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window (placed in 1909) shows Christ knocking at 


up a beam and threatened anyone who touched the windows. The firefighters cut holes 
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in the roof instead, and the windows were saved. 








gious iconography into the patterns. A significant 
number of early windows are pictorial and portray 
specific religious events. Many Church windows fea- 
ture traditional Christian symbols or icons alongside 
imagery unique to Latter-day Saints. 

One of the most common stained-glass images 
in Latter-day Saint chapels is that of Christ knocking 
at the door. At least seven such windows are still in 
place, including those in buildings of the Yale Ward 
(Salt Lake City), the Weston Ward (Idaho), and the 


SALT LAKE I] OTH WARD 


420 S 800 E, SALT LAKE CITY, UT: ORIGINAL CHAPEL BUILT 1873 


Wilshire Ward (Los Angeles, California). Other 
windows depict Christ as the Good Shepherd or 
praying in Gethsemane or inviting His followers to 
“Come Unto Me.” Such windows were easily ordered 
from firms in the eastern United States or Europe 
that catered to mainstream Christian tastes and un- 
derstanding. But sometimes mainstream tastes were 
an awkward fit with Latter-day Saints. The depic- 
tion of Christ in a window in the Murray First Ward 
(Utah) chapel, for example, employs a haloed head 
and softer features than appear in most portrayals of 
Christ embraced by Latter-day Saints. 
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Many windows were donated to wards in memory of loved ones. This window in the 
_ built in 1924, was donated in memory of Eugene E. Christensen. 
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Arched, gothic windows line three walls of the chapel inside the SALT LAKE 27TH WARD 


—built in 1902. 


SALT LAKE 27TH WARD 


185 P STREET, SALT LAKE CITY, UT 


Many Latter-day Saint pictorial windows— 
and those throughout Christendom—are adapted 
from famous Christian paintings. This means that 
windows in altogether different buildings may seem 
nearly identical in appearance despite their having 
been created by different firms in different years. 
Buildings of the Binghamton (Tucson, Arizona), 
Bonneville (Salt Lake City), and Farmington (New 
Mexico) Wards all have windows based on Hein- 
rich Hoffmann’s Christ in Gethsemane (1890).'° The 
windows were purchased in 1927, 1949, and 1957, 
respectively, yet are remarkably similar. A window in 
the old Millcreek Ward (Salt Lake City) building was 
derived from Bernhard Plockhorst’s The Good Shep- 
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SALT LAKE 8TH WARD 


270 E 500 S, SALT LAKE CITY, UT 


herd (ca. 1885), as was the window recently installed 
in the Provo City Center Temple, originally made ca. 
1900 for a Presbyterian church.” 

Uniquely Latter-day Saint religious scenes can be 
found in various chapels. In Salt Lake City, two cha- 
pels—the Second Ward and the Seventeenth Ward— 
feature a magnificent depiction of Joseph Smith's 
First Vision modeled after the original gothic-style 
Tiffany window in the Holy of Holies in the Salt Lake 
Temple.'* The Brigham City Third Ward and Salt Lake 
Liberty Ward (both Utah) have similar “First Vision” 
windows, as once did the San Bernardino Ward and 
Adams Ward (Los Angeles) buildings in Southern 
California.’° Other uniquely Latter-day Saint picto- 
rial windows depict Joseph receiving the gold plates 
from the Angel Moroni—as in meetinghouse chapels 


in Santa Monica and Redondo Beach, California—or, 


THE SALT LAKE 8TH 
WARD, a prairie style build- 
ing constructed in 1920, has 
horizontal rows of stained 
glass windows showcasing 


geometric patterns. 
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in the case of the Cedar 
City Second Ward 
(Utah) chapel, a natural landmark with spiritual im- 


ae ‘ aad 


plications—The Great White Throne in nearby Zion 
National Park. 

Latter-day Saint stained glass may also em- 
phasize brief scriptural passages or other language 
central to indigenous belief. The Pleasant Grove 
Second Ward (Utah) had a window reading “The 
Glory of God is Intelligence,’ taken from Doctrine 
and Covenants 130:18; windows in the Rexburg 
Tabernacle (Idaho) display the initials “LDS,” and the 
Twenty-first Ward (Salt Lake City) has a window that 
reads, “Prayer is the Soul's Sincere Desire.” 

As previously mentioned, traditional Chris- 
tian iconography—an opened Bible, clasped hands, 
the Greek letters for Alpha and Omega, bundles of 
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iit: first held services on October 11, 1908. The stained- 
glass windows contain crosses, beehives, and the First Vision. The original LIBERTY WARD 


grand exterior stair leading to the tower entry was eventually removed. The 


445 E HARVARD, SALT LAKE CITY, UT 
building was remodeled in 1917 and 1924. 
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The LEHI FOURTH WARD'S window is one of 
many stained glass depictions of the beehive found 
across the Mormon Corridor. The window was 
originally housed in a 1912 gothic chapel. 
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LEHI FOURTH WARD 





The window is now located in the Sego Lily Ward Meetinghouse: 
880 N 700 E, LEHI, UTAH 


wheat, a chalice, doves, anchors, an olive branch, refused a donated stained glass window that depicted 
grapes, oil lamps, and crowns—is often depicted in angels with wings.”” President Heber J. Grant was 
Latter-day Saint stained glass alongside iconography — unhappy with a window in the San Bernardino Ward 
unique to the Church, including the beehive, the sego (California) building, since its depictions of the Fa- 
lily, seagulls, Latter-day Saint scriptures, and tem- ther and the Son were not exactly alike—in contrast 
ples.’” The crown depicted in a window in the Rich- to information in Joseph Smith's History.”° 

field First Ward (Utah) building is missing the cross 

that generally accompanies it in traditional Christian | The Decline of Stained Glass Use 

church windows. Indeed, the Church's emphasis on a Latter-day Saint use of stained glass declined sig- 
living, resurrected Christ has limited the appearance _ nificantly after the 1920s. The author has found only 
of the cross in stained-glass or other Latter-day Saint a handful of buildings that installed stained-glass 
media. Elder Henry D. Moyle of the Quorum of the windows during the 1930s; even fewer installations 
Twelve requested that, in the Liberty Ward (Salt Lake — occurred during the 1940s and 1950s. The decline in 
City) building, two window panels—each depicting a — stained-glass use within the Church followed national 
cross—be removed from either side of a central First trends resulting from the Great Depression and the 


Vision window."* President David O. McKay once austerity accompanying World War II. Christian 
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This window, found in the SALT 
LAKE 21ST WARD, was 
Originally over the entrance to 
the chapel. When the building 
was replaced, the window was 
moved to the Primary room of 
the new building. It is uncertain 
when this window was created. 


SALT LAKE 
?PI1st WARD 


congregations across the country were hard-pressed 
to fund stained glass in their buildings. Too, during 
the 1920s the Church had begun standardizing plans 
for ward meetinghouses, plans that—by the 1930s— 
deliberately avoided stained glass or other luxuries.”! 
By 1940 Church leaders were calling for even greater 
frugality. In his opening address of General Confer- 
ence in April of that year, J. Reuben Clark, Jr., of the 
First Presidency of the Church, declared, “We have a 
tendency, I think, to make our buildings just a little 
too elaborate and too ornate.’” The use of standard- 


ized plans accelerated during the 1950s, particularly 
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after 1954, when the Church 
Building Committee was formed.” 
Stained-glass installations were 
the exception rather than the 

rule during this time—and have 
remained so ever since. 

Indeed, one of the most recent 
Latter-day Saint examples of an 
elaborate stained-glass window 
installation was tied to the build- 
ing of the Fairfield Stake Center 
(California) in 1977—and that was 
more than forty years ago. Initially, 
Fairfield Stake leaders had received 
Church permission to 
purchase a building 
owned by another reli- 
gious denomination, and 
members had raised funds 
to replace its stained-glass 
panels with ones having 
Latter-day Saint iconog- 
raphy and themes. When 
the church building was 
not purchased and a new 
stake center was con- 
structed instead, one of 
the newly commissioned 
windows was placed at the 
front of its chapel.” 

In other rare cases where stained-glass windows 
have been installed in Church meetinghouses since 
the mid-1950s, the windows are generally historic 
artifacts preserved from buildings that were sold or 


demolished.”° 


Historic Windows in Modern Settings 

By the 1960s the Church owned a growing num- 
ber of aging buildings in need of repair or replace- 
ment. Tensions grew between preservationists, who 
sought to save historic Church buildings, and those 


who saw preservation as inefficient or unfeasible. 


This depiction of Christ in Gethsemane, found in the SALT 
LAKE BONNEVILLE WARD (built in 1949), is based on 
Heinrich Hoffman's painting. Similar windows are found in 
chapels in Arizona and New Mexico. 
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SALT LAKE 
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1535 E BONNEVIEW DR, SALT LAKE CITY, UT 
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including (if relevant) their 
stained-glass windows. 
Sometimes stained glass is 
removed from a building 


before it is sold or razed; 


The 1929 chapel in Los Angeles, 


California has a colorful depiction of Christ knocking at 
the door, based on the painting [he Light of the World 
by William Holman Hunt. There are many wonderful 
examples of stained glass in Latter-day Saint chapels in 
Southern California. 


WILSHIRE WARD 


1209 S MANHATTAN PL, LOS ANGELES, CA 
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The Light of the World by William Holman Hunt 


sometimes the glass is sold or destroyed along with 
the building.” 

In a few cases—such as that involving the 
old San Bernardino Ward (California) building— 
local members have purchased back stained-glass 
windows from the buyers of older Church buildings, 
making the windows available for future Church 
use.”® Shortly before the razing of the historic 
meetinghouse of the Eighteenth Ward (Salt Lake 
City), ward member Chris Fonnesbeck purchased 
its stained glass windows, pulpit, and steeple. When 
the historic meetinghouse was reconstructed as an 
events hall on state property near the Utah State 
Capitol Building by a preservationist group, the win- 
dows, pulpit, and steeple were incorporated within 
it. And when the Manti North Ward (Utah) building 
was sold by the Church, its large stained-glass win- 
dow was removed, disassembled, and preserved by a 
local heritage group for possible future use.” 

Occasionally, Church leaders determine to fund 


the incorporation of stained glass from old buildings 


into new ones. When such decisions are made, the 
presentation of the windows may necessarily change, 
given architectural and other differences between 
older and newer buildings. For example, while the 
new Twenty-first Ward (Salt Lake City) building was 
custom-designed to house stained glass from the orig- 
inal building, half the original windows were hung in 
the new chapel and half in classrooms on the opposite 
end of the building. The stained glass preserved from 
the old La Union Stake Tabernacle (Oregon) has been 
incorporated within the chapels of several newer 
meetinghouses across eastern Oregon. And when the 
original Springville Second Ward (Utah) building was 
destroyed by fire in 2006, its pipe organ and stained- 
glass windows were miraculously preserved and later 
incorporated into the new Dry Creek Stake Center 
(Springville), dedicated in 2010.” 

Additionally, some windows, when moved to 
new buildings, no longer serve as windows but as 
artificially lighted art pieces. Windows in meeting- 
house chapels of the Seventeenth Ward and Le- 
Grande Ward (both Salt Lake City), Provo Pioneer 
First Ward (from the old Provo Third Ward), Sego 
Lily Ward (Lehi; from the old Lehi Fourth Ward), 
and Redondo Beach Ward (California) are all “inte- 
rior windows’ not visible from outside the build- 
ings, and lit from behind by light panels that may be 
dimmed to control brightness. 

In contrast to these, a large stained-glass win- 
dow depicting Christ is mounted on the exterior 
of the Murray First Ward (Utah) building. Also 
illuminated electronically, the window is not visible 
from the building’s interior; outside, it is most visible 
at night. In still another variation on uses, the largest 
of three original stained-glass windows from Utah's 
historic Coalville Tabernacle, now demolished, 
hangs without illumination behind the pulpit of the 
new stake center in Coalville, existing primarily as 
a beautiful picture. Two additional stained-glass 
windows from the tabernacle flank the new pulpit— 


each illuminated by natural light from without. 
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Ci ES Pr or See eee see continue as a vital part of temples of the Church of 
Jesus Christ. This fact emphasizes the sacred, unique, 
and even ethereal elements of temple architecture 


and worship. Historic stained-glass windows in 


THE REDONDO BEACH WARD in California has 
a window showing Joseph Smith receiving the Gold 
Plates from the Angel Moroni. This window was 
originally installed in 1947, but it is now electroni- 


buildings across the Mormon Corridor similarly 
highlight the reverence that early Saints felt for their 
places of worship and for the God that had blessed 
and preserved them. 


cally lit at the front of a modern chapel. A similar 


1 Information in this article comes from the author's reg- 
istry of stained-glass windows in Latter-day Saint meet- 
inghouses. The list is not comprehensive and reflects the 
author's own research and travels. As far as possible, each 
stained-glass panel is referenced by the name of the build- 
ing where it originally hung. See Idspioneerarchitecture. 
blogspot.com/ 


window is found in Santa Monica, California. 


2 Joyce A. Janetski, “A History, Analysis, and Registry of Mor- 


REDONDO BEAGH WARD mon Architectural Art Glass in Utah,"MA thesis, University 
of Utah, June 1981,175-6. The old Millcreek Ward building 
CALIFORNIA no longer stands; its original windows may be those now 


hanging in the Stratford Ward (Salt Lake City). 
3 Janetski 120, 259. 
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4 Because of challenges in documenting early Latter-day 
Saint stained-glass use, this is likely a low estimate. 


5 The Story of the Salt Lake Stake of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints: 150 Years of History, 1847-1997 (Salt Lake 
Stake, 1997), 217. Gothic windows have a peaked arch, long 
sides, and a flat bottom, and may include three interior 
arches, the middle one higher than (and often “floating 
above") those on either side. 


6 Ruby K. Smith, One Hundred Years in the Heart of Zion: A 
Narrative History of the Eighteenth Ward (1961) 59. 


7 Fawn P. Burt and Herbert Gorzitze, The First 60 Years of the 
Twenty-ninth Ward in Salt Lake City (1964), 17. 


8 Leo J. Muir, A Century of Mormon Activities in California, 
Volume 1: Historical (1952), 117; Rulon H. Cheney, “Chapel in 
Ocean Park Dedicated," /mprovement Era (Nov 1922): 47. 


9 The window, on display at the Church History Museum, 
has an explanation stating: “This window was a gift from 
Mary Ellen Spencer Lonsdale to the Salt Lake Twelfth—Thir- 
teenth Ward in memory of her parents, John and Mary Ann 
Butler Spencer’ 


10 A Tradition of Excellence: Salt Lake Bonneville Stake, 
1935-1975 (1977), 147. 


11 Janetski 185. 
12 Mary Louise Bunker, interview with author, 25 Feb 2016. 


13 Salt Lake Bonneville Stake 51; Catherine H. Ellis, Latter-day 
Saints in Tucson (2013), 76. 


14 Mormon Newsroom, “Provo City Center Temple Ready 
for Public Tours,’11 Jan 2016, online. 


15 While the composition of each of the windows is differ- 
ent, the figures themselves are very similar. 


16 The picture in the Liberty Ward seems identical to 

the one in the Adams Ward, although it is much smaller, 
Suggesting a shared design or designer. The Adams Ward 
window is now displayed in the Church History Museum; 
the San Bernardino Ward window hangs in the lobby of the 
Redlands California Temple. The author has documented 
seven First Vision windows in Latter-day Saint buildings, and 
there are likely more. 


17 Portrayals of a beehive appear in windows in at least 
nine different ward buildings. Windows once hanging in 
the Washington DC Ward and Casper Wyoming Ward build- 
ings depicted the Book of Mormon. 


18 Bishop O. H. Nelson recounted that Elder Moyle asked 
if the building itself was originally built by the Church (it 
was), and then asked that the crosses—which he referred 


to as “Catholic emblems’—be removed. A local member 
replaced them with small panels containing a beehive, 
sego lily, and rose (Janetski 180-1). Nevertheless, there are 
still two windows in the Liberty Ward building—outside the 
chapel—with crosses at the bottom, the only two docu- 
mented Latter-day Saint windows with crosses. 


19 Janetski 88. 
20 Janetski 99. 


21 Martha Sonntag Bradley, “The Church and Colonel 
Sanders: Mormon Standard Plan Architecture,’ MA thesis, 
Brigham Young University, Aug 1981, 47. 


22 J. Reuben Clark, Jr, untitled address, subsection “Economy 
in Erection of Buildings,’ Conference Reports, April 1940, 17. 


23 Bradley 59. 
24 Thomas E. Clark, letter to the author, 27 Mar 2016. 


25 Larry E. Rust, in an e-mail to the author, 20 Jun 2016, 
describes one such case involving the old Millcreek Ward 
building and the new building of the Stratford Ward (both 
Salt Lake City). 


26 “Laying the Preservation Framework: 1960-1980," Na- 
tional Park Service: History, online. 


27 Previous buildings used by the Heber Second Ward, 
Logan Sixth Ward, Provo Fourth Ward, and Washington DC 
Ward, among others, represent cases where existing glass 
was sold along with the building. In such cases, it was be- 
lieved that the relationship between the relevant glass and 
building needed to be preserved. 


28 Stained glass in the old San Bernardino Ward (California) 
building, including a depiction of the First Vision along with 
twelve smaller windows, was sold with the building in 1960. 
In 1978, a local member, Charles Eastwood, succeeded in 
purchasing the First Vision window from the new owner; 
the other twelve windows were also purchased. The First 
Vision window now hangs in the Redlands Temple (see 

n. 16 above), two of the smaller windows are in a newer 
local meetinghouse, and the remaining ten windows are 
privately owned. See Marilyn Mills, “History of the Chapels in 
San Bernardino of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints” (2011), 5-6, online. 


29 Shannon D. Miller, e-mail to the author, 5 Dec 2015. 


30 Locals assert that one pair of windows from the old 
Springville Second Ward (Utah) building was installed in a 
Payson, Utah, meetinghouse constructed after the Spring- 
ville fire. 
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CHAPEL 


President George W. McCune 


n 1927, Hollywood 

Stake president George 
W. McCune announced to 
members of his stake plans to 
build what became the Wilshire 
Ward/ Hollywood Stake Tabernacle. 
He told them that while it would 
be easy for them to build a“cheap 
structure” on the Church-owned 
property near downtown Los 
Angeles, his view was that given 
the relatively few Church members 
living in Los Angeles and the fact 
that the Church was generally little 
known, the stake should take the 
opportunity to “preach the gospel 
... by means of a structure that 
would place Mormonism on a par 
with her sister churches.’ He then 
asked, “Should The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints take a 
back seat to any of these?” 

While Church members in Los 
Angeles bought into McCune's 
vision, Church leaders in Salt Lake 
did not necessarily share it. At this 
time the Church largely matched 
local building contributions 50-50, 
but the anticipated cost of the 
Wilshire Ward far exceeded what 
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THE COMPLETION OF 
THE WILSHIRE WARD 
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the leaders in Salt 
Lake were willing 
to match, which 
meant that if plans 
for the building 
went forward, the 
Stake would have 
to come up with 
most of the ad- 
ditional funds. 

As the structure 
neared comple- 
my = tion, McCune's desire to 
erect one of the finest 
Church buildings outside 

of the temples faced a financial 
challenge. The stake had not raised 
enough money to finish the build- 
ing, which meant that the purchase 
of stained-glass windows that were 
to be an important feature of the 
chapel was in jeopardy. 

To address the situation the 
Stake created a special gifts com- 
mittee, which included Adele 
Cannon Howells, wife of David P. 
Howells, bishop of the Wilshire 
Ward. The committee then drew up 
a list of individuals who might be 
able to make special donations. 

One of those on the list was 
Ernest Rich Woolley. His daughter, 
Helen Woolley Jackson, recalls that 
one morning around 6:00am, the 
family received a phone call from 
Adele Howells, who informed them 
that she would be by in half an hour 
for breakfast. Since this was not out 
of character for Adele Howells, Hel- 
en and her mother, Emeline, quickly 
prepared breakfast for their guest. A 
little after 6:30, Adele arrived at the 
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Woolley home. During breakfast she 
asked Ernest Woolley to contrib- 
ute the cost of the stained-glass 
window that was planned for the 
front of the chapel. He agreed to 
make the donation in honor of his 
great-grandfather, Charles C. Rich, 
and Emeline’s great-grandfather, 
Parley P. Pratt.’ 

This stained-glass window 
represented Christ as “The Light 
of the World,’ and was taken from 
the painting of the same name by 
William Holman Hunt. Based on 
Revelation 3:20—"“Behold, | stand at 
the door and knock”—the paint- 
ing depicts Christ standing at a 
heavily paneled door in a garden at 
midnight. With his right hand he is 
knocking on the door, and his left 
hand holds a lantern. One critic, 
upon seeing Hunt's painting, told 
the artist that he clearly had not fin- 
ished it, for there was no handle on 
the door. “That, replied Hunt, “is the 
door of the human heart—it can be 
opened only from the inside”? 

In addition to the large window 
that would hang at the front of the 
chapel, ten smaller stained-glass 
windows depicting various Chris- 
tian images were envisioned to run 
along the length of the chapel’s 
north wall. Such images included 
the Bible, an Anchor, a Sheaf of 
Grain, the Cup of Friendship, a Clus- 
ter of Grapes, the Dove of Peace, 

a Holly Wreath, a Lily, a Torch, and 
Clasped Hands. Each of these win- 
dows was paid for by an individual 
or organization at the cost of about 
$100 apiece, the equivalent of 


about $1500 each today. The Gleaner 
Girls of the Wilshire Ward donated 
one of the windows, and Joseph W. 
McMurrin, the president of the Cali- 
fornia Mission, another. 

Additional funds were still needed 
to complete the building, and while 
fund-raising efforts continued, Presi- 
dent McCune, an eternal optimist, 
grew discouraged and asked Church 
leaders to release him.* On April 9, 
1929, two weeks before the planned 
dedication, President McCune wrote 
a letter to President Heber J. Grant 
asking to be released because he 
was concerned that he was out of 
step with the brethren. However, 
his letter repeated his conviction 
that Southern California needed the 
building he envisioned: “Our people 
are very proud of the building they 
have erected, and we feel that it will 


do inestimable good for the Church 
in this locality. | regret very much that 
you brethren feel that we have spent 
too much money on its erection but 

| believe that within a short period of 
time the growth here will justify this 
expenditure and everybody will be 
happy with the matter’? 

After receiving this letter, President 
Grant replied to President McCune 
with the good news that he and his 
associates had reconsidered their po- 
sition: “It seems to us that it would be 
a fine thing for you to remain in your 
present position for at least a few 
months after the completion of your 
building, to enjoy some of the fruits of 
your energetic labors. The thought of 
you retiring just at the completion of 
your building has caused our hearts 


to soften, and we have decided to 
help you an additional $10,000. 
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In the end the stake and Church 
had constructed a magnificent 
edifice. When President Grant first 
saw the building, he declared: “l am 
paralyzed. | thought you were build- 
ing something good, but it is far more 
elaborate and substantial than | ever 
dreamed of. It is solendid?’”” 

Over the years the building has 
received high praise from both within 
and without the Church. It is a fine 
example of California's art deco period 
and has received recognition by 
architectural publications. Today, more 
than ninety years after its dedication, 
individuals entering continue to be 
inspired by the stained-glass windows 
and other beautiful details designed to 
encourage reflection and worship. This 
impressive house of worship contin- 
ues to exemplify to its surrounding 
urban community that The Church of 

Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints is 
a vibrant, forward-looking church 
with Jesus Christ at its center. ka 


Extracted from Chad M. Orton, 
More Faith Than Fear: The Los 
Angeles Stake Story, 75-98. 

1 “Dedication Program for Hollywood 


Stake Tabernacle, Hollywood Stake 
Herald, April 1929, 2. 


2 Chad M. Orton, “Helen Woolley Jack- 
son Oral History,’ 1986, untranscribed, 
Los Angeles Stake Collection. 


3 Memory Book for Wilshire Ward Annual 
Reunion, 3. 


4 George W. McCune to First Presiden- 
cy, 9 Apr 1929, photocopy, CHL. 


5 Ibid. 


6 First Presidency to George W. Mc- 
Cune, 12 Apr 1929, photocopy, CHL. 


7 Hollywood Stake Herald, Oct 1928, 11. 
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“FIRST VISION” 
STAINED GLASS, 


LO15 


CHURCH HISTORY MUSEUM: 
“THE HEAVENS ARE OPENED” 


Originally displayed in the Adams 
Ward building in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, this stained-glass artwork 
portrays the majesty of the divine 


vision given to young Joseph 
Smith in the spring of 1820. The 
artwork also depicts the unique 
Latter-day Saint belief that God the 
Father and His Son, Jesus Christ, 
are two separate, physical Beings. 





The first Latter-day Saint meetinghouse 
in Los Angeles, the Adams Ward, was 
dedicated by President Joseph F. Smith 
on May 4, 1913. The building was located 
at 153 West Adams Boulevard, adjacent 
to the mission headquarters building, 
which was completed at that same time 
(see Richard O. Cowan and William E. 
Homer, California Saints: A 150-Year 
Legacy in the Golden State [7996], 
chapter 14: “Roots and Branches"). Wa 
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1915 “First Vision” stained glass from the Adams 
Ward building in Los Angeles, California 


eauty perceived in its relation to 

the celestial is a great gift of the 

Spirit. When we observe something and 
relate it to the heavenly because it fills a 
spiritual hunger, we are enticed to come 
to Christ. Beauty, properly conceived and 
realized, draws us heavenward and thus... 
inspires us to become ready to receive the 


ultimate joy of God's presence.” 


Dr. Merrill Bradshaw, “Toward a Mormon Aes- 
thetic,” BYU Studies 27:1 (Winter 1981), 94. 


